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avail to solve the enigma. But fear, if at all admitted aa
applicable to the case, could not extend beyond his own term
of life : that motive cannot explain the silence of his last will
and testament. There, at least, he would have spoken out
to posterity, and his own surviving compatriots. " If I live,"
says he, in his Dedication to the People of England, " you
shall often hear of me." And, doubtless, even in dying, if
he forgot them, he would remember himself and his own
really memorable pretensions. He would not forget, at
least, to order some inscription on his own-grave, pointing
backwards to the gay trophies of him who had extorted fear
from kings, and admiration from angry senates.1 This he
would have done : this he has not done ; and a principle of
shame only, operating in the way I have mentioned, is a
case capable of explaining it. That case is precisely the case
of Sir Philip Francis.

It remains only to say that, by neglecting to press these
facts and their natural construction against Sir Philip, Mr.
Taylor allowed the only powerful argument against his
hypothesis to stand unanswered. A motive of kindness
towards the unhappy Sir Philip himself, and consideration
for the pious feelings of his son and daughter, may have
influenced Mr. Taylor in this forbearance. All are now dead;
and these restraints can operate no longer. But even in the
lifetime of the parties surely enough might have been
hinted to maintain the impregnability of the hypothesis,
without seriously wounding the sensibilities of Sir Philip.
These sensibilities merited respect; inasmuch, as though
pointing to a past chapter of deep criminality, it is not
impossible that they had long connected themselves with
virtuous feelings of remorse, and a suffering sense of honour ;
most assuredly they brought along with them the bitterest
chastisement, by that unexampled self-sacrifice which they

1 " ffe would not have forgotten, at least, to order some inscription
on his own grave" &c. Accordingly, there is in The Anti-Jacobin
Review a story told of a stranger dying at a village inn, somewhere, I
think, in Buckinghamshire, and directing that no memorial should be
placed upon his grave, beyond the initial letters of his name, and the
motto of Junrus, " Stat nominis umbra." So much weight was
attached to the story that Charles Pox is said to have visited hia
grave. Probably the whole is a fiction.